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After studying this section, the reader should be 
• able to: 

» 1. DESCRIBE the importance of inservice training 
" progr ams as- ^ one mode of introducing innovative 

programs in schools. 

' . . • > * * J v 

2. EXPLAIN why the writers believe there exis<ts a need 
for "How to Conduct a Workshop 

' '' v ' 

WORKSHOPS— A WORKING PHILOSOPHY . . . . . . . . ....... 10 

* 

After studying this section, the reader should be 

able to: , J 

1. DESCRIBE, applications of the Getzels' model of 
social systems to workshop planning and execution. 

rj ' 

2. DESCRIBE^ several methods of actively involving 
participants in the activities of a workshop. 

3. CITE reasons why it. is considered important to \ 
involve administrative personnel in workshop^'' 
activities. 



FLOWCHARTS, ACCOMPANYING NARRATIVES, AND 
. THEIR USE . 

After studying this section,' the reader should be 
able to: 

l ' . ■ • • • 

1. USE the flowcharts of this section and their 
accompanying narratives as an adjunct to the plan- 
ning, administration, execution, and evaluation 

of a Workshop, be it large or small. 

2 , CONSTRUCT a chronological timetable of tasks to be 
performed in order to plan and execute a workshop. 
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With the help of the materials of this section, the 
reader should be able to: 

1. CONSTRUCT a viable instructional program for a 
workshop . : 



FUNDING AND COSTS 
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With the help of the materials of this section, the 
reader should be able to: 

1. CONSTRUCT a budget for 3 workshop. 

2. DETERMINE method (s) for funding a workshop. 
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3. ADMINISTER the financial aspects of a workshop 4 

.program. ' 



STAFFING 
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With the help of the materials of this section, the 
reader should be able to: 

\ 

1. STATE A METHOD for identifying and naming staff 
• member (s) appropriate to plan, administer, and 

execute _a workshop., 

2. CITE several possible mpthods f<?r meeting the idio- 
graphic needs of "outside" staff assembled for a 
workshop. 
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With the help of the materials of this section, /; the 
reader should be able to: 

1. STATE A METHOD for constructing a master list of 
materials .needed during a workshop. 

2. STATE A METHOD for identifying and naming possible 
source (s) of the materials for a workshop 

3. IDENTIFY workshop constraints imposed by any 
limitation of materials. 
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With the help of the materials of this sevstion f the 
reader should be able to: 




1. STATE A METHOD for constructing/ appropriate 

schedule(s) for group(s) ,of participants f 

\ attending a workshop. 
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With the help of the materials of this section, the 
reader should be able to: A 

1. STATE A METHOD for identifying and naming an 
"appropriate workshop site. 

2. NEGOTIATE with site officials for the use of 
their facilities. 
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3. PLAN the availability of both the. instructional and 
the recreational facilities for a. workshop. 
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With the help of the materials j of this section, the 
reader should be able to: [ 

\ * 

1. DETERMINE whether or not a micro- teaching experience ' 
is appropriate for use with workshop participants. 

,'j . . ■ ' 

2. STATE A METHOD for identifying and naming source (s) 
of children to be used during micro- teaching . 
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FLOWCHART PR/ . / 92 

With the/ help of the materials of this section, the 
reader should be able to: 

1. CONSTRUCT and EXECUTE plans for workshop 
“^.gistration procedures. 

2. /CONSTRUCT and EXECUTE plans for a workshop publicity 
program. 
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With the help of the materials of this section, the 
reader should be able to: 

1. STATE A METHOD for negotiating with appropriate 
college(s) for the granting of credit’ for 
workshop participation. 



NON -INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

FLOWCHART MI. ■ 130 

With the help of the materials of this section, the 
reader should be able to: 



1. PLAN appropriate non-instructional activities such 
as recreation, meal times, and "break” times for 
'inclusion in the total workshop schedule. 

\ EVALUATION 

i FLOWCHART EV 135 
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With the help of the materials in this section, the 
reader should be able to: 

1. , EVALUATE each workshop instructional session, both 

. j frcta the standpoint of "teachability" and its 

I \ effectiveness in producing behavioral changes 
i \ in Jihe participants. 

2. \ IDENTIFY the workshop expectations of the 

’'participants. 

3. STATE changes of learner behavior occurring during 

' , the workshop, as identified through the use of 

pre- and post-workshop test instruments. » • • 

| 4. STATE the participants' evaluation of the total 

! workshop as well as individual facets thereof. 

‘ " 

j 5. CONSTRUCT evaluative reports addressed to appro- 

| ; priate sponsoring or funding agencies. 
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After ^reading this section, the reader should be 
able to: 1 

1.' NAME certain literature relevant to workshops, 
educational objectives, and inquiry-oriented 
teaching . / \ 
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SCIENCE— A PROCESS APPROACH: 
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After reading this section, the reader should be 
able to: ' ' • j - 

/ * , 

1. NAME certain references which provide detailed 

information regarding Science — A Process Approach , 
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INTRODUCTION 

This document evolved from three years' workshop 
experience by the Eastern Regional Institute for Education 
(ERIE). Since ERIE'S workshops were characterized by 
careful planning and execution, this publication is in- 
tended to provide documentation useful to anyone plarining 
to conduct a workshop. Some workshops are considered 
large, others small. The authors believe that the same 
general elements of planning apply to any workshop format, 

t 

In some workshops the time program must be "compressed into 
a week or so of intensive activity at a single site; in 
others, activities nay be scheduled once a week over a • 
"period of several weeks or months t 




The document is presented in two separate volumes. 

This narrative volume includes major sections dealing with 

L 

the rationale for inservice education, a working philosophy 

for workshops, and procedures for organizing and managing 

’ \ 

a workshop. Additional sections list the literature cited 

t ’ * 

and some suggested readings. A separate volume of flowcharts 

) 

is designed for use with the major narrative section on 
procedures for organizing and managing a workshop. Separate 

flowcharts correspond to the indexed sections of this 

* • * , 

volume. 



Since it provides a complete documentation of the 

planning and execution of a workshop, this volume probably „ 

■ / - 
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contains more information than many planners will require. 

The reader will discover that the sample materials included* * 
were used in the ERIE workshops designed to prepare personnel 
for the, teaching of Science — A Process Approach , an innova- 
tive elementary curriculum. This conforms to the authors' 
intent that examples cited should be authentic, based upon 

i 

actual experience. It is left to the reader to select and 
adapt the guidelines and materials to his own interests, a 
task which should not jprove to be overly difficult. 




A salient organizational feature of the contents of 
"How to Conduct a Workshop" is found in the statement of 
objectives, in behavioral terms, for each chapter or : 

section. The statement of objectives for the entire l. ; 

( ‘ * ■ ' • ° . •:> 

. k. •; v jj,^ ' ■ « 

document follows: 



Through the use of this document, the reader 
should be able to 

1. DESCRIBE a rationale for workshops which 
* place great emphasis on participant . 

involvement, and 

2. PLAN, CONDUCT, and EVALUATE a workshop 
for groups of participants ranging in 
number from 15 to 500 persons. 



In keeping with this behavioral approach, each mssjor 
section in the table of contents includes per formally- 

r 

jectives for the reader. These performance objectives are 

y • . ' • 

• 

* Sample materials are printed oh the blue pages in 
this volume. 
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intended to-make jthe^contents more practical^to the reader. 

' > / yT 

V . * / *■ 

Material familiar to the reader, as indicated in the objec- 

* ■ 
tives, may be skipped over. This would apply also to 

Q ^ 

sections which are obviously inappropriate to the needs 
involved in tentative 0 workshop plans. However, as a 

practical suggestion, the authors strongly urge the “reading 

... . .. 

of— all sections which appear_to tally Unfamiliar to N the 
reader, regardless of preliminary indications- to the 
contrary. ^ • •: ‘ / 
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RATIONALE FOR INSERVICE EDUCATION 
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After studying this section, the reader should 
be able to 

1. DESCRIBE .the importance of inservice 
training programs ds a mode of introducing 
innovative, programs in schools. 

L "• 

2. EXPLAIN the need for "How to Conduct a 

Workshop. " | /•' , '• 
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IF YOU ARE ALREADY ABLE TO MEET THE ABOVE-NAMED PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES, FEEL FREE TO SKIP THIS SECTION AND PROCEED TO^ - ^ 
PJlGE 10 (WORKSHOPS— A WORKING PHILOSOPHY) . 
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RATIONALE FOR INSERVICE EDUCATION 

...Inservice teacher training is the slum of 
American education — disadvantaged; poverty- 
stricken? neglected; psychologically isolated; 
riddled with exploitation, broken promises, and 
conflict. But the time of renewal is at hand. 

New forces,” new resources, new needs, new direc- 
tions emerge; the next decade is almost certain 

to bring great change and great controversy [p. 295] . 

' 'u ■ • 

(Davies, 1967) 

- * 0 < • s V 

In recent years innovation has become commonplace in 
education. With each innovative program comes the need for 
providing appropriate and stimulating teacher training. 

Haskew (1968) points out that "...the major burden of educa- 
ting teachers is shifting to the post-entrance years, to what 

* * ’ 
we used. to call inservice education, but what is now more 

appropriately denominated as continuous preparation [p. 48 }<'* 

In no curricular area is the need for training more 

apparent than/ in elementary science teaching. The 1960s may 

■ • • ■ '/ ~ ~ •" .... . 

some day be known as ^.t he" decade. which gave birth to a true 
commitment"td^science in .the elementary school. Dozens of 
elementary science curriculum studies have -been organized 
(Lockard, 1968) , and great expenditures of time, talent, arid 
money are being made for the specific purpose of strength- 
ening" science instruction at the elementary level. However, 
as Karplus (1964) has cautioned, "...whether the current 
movement will come and go as have others before it, or 
whether/ it will prove more lasting, remains to-be seen [p. 293] 
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Fischler and Anas t^siow (1965) note that, "Inservice 

teacher education has \ been the usual method of improving 

elementary science teaching [p. 280]." This being so, the 

quantity and the quality of the inservice training offered 

to those expected to teach innovative programs will largely 

determine how lasting these program^ will be. However, 

there has sometimes been a lack of quality and relevancy 

in the inservice prograihs which have been provided. As * 

Davies (1967) indicates: j 

. ^ . - \ 
School,, systems are increasingly establishing j 

their" own teacher-training programs... because 
-they have lost confidence in the ability of the 
institutions of higher learning to provide quickly 
the kinds of new programs the schools wantn[p. 297] . 



On the other hand, there are still many school systems which 

/ 

are either unwi lling' or , inadequately prepared to undertake 

’ ‘ * * V * 

their own training programs t Heathers (1967) points out 
that "...school systems generally lack the facilities for 
training teachers to utilize an innovation effectively.^/ 
He'further states, "Many school systems do not have staff 
members who are prepared to conduct the required inservice 

teacher education and many do not have access to experts 

/ 

fr om uni versities for training their teachers [p. 47]." 
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How then is the all-important training of teachers to 
be accomplished? — And 1 by whom? Summer institutes and work- 
shops appear to offer a viable solution to the ptoblem. 

* ‘ v 1 

In fact, Miller (1967) believes them to be the "br ghtest 
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hope" to date. He reports that "...many thousands of j 

teachers are receiving new and stimulating experiences in 
this fashion [p. 191." The question remains: Who is to 

provide inservice education? 

Davies (1967) believes that a key factor in the , 

"renewal process" in inservice teacher training will be 
"interdistrict and intercollege cooperation in all aspects 
of education, including inservice teacher training [p.' 2981." 
In fact, he sees area and regional cooperation and consoli- 
dation as becoming "...an economic and educational necessity." 
It has been an assumption of the staff of the Eastern 
Regional Institute for Education (ERIE) that this regional 
laboratory should increasingly serve as an "interagency 
agency." This provides the basis for ERIE'S great interest 
in the dissemination of the laboratory's experience and in- 
sights in the area of inservice teacher training. / 

= . ■ / 

/ 

The pamphlet "Profile of the Elementary and Secondary 

' , . • • / . 
Education Act of 1965" (U. S fice of Education, 1967) 

describes the missiorr'of . the regional laboratories^ as follows: 

Laboratories have a primary responsibility for 
-"assisting in identifying, researching, and initi- 
ating educational improvements. Laboratories 
involve a broad respresentation of educational 
/interests in their planning and operation ind 
provide leadership and other services for/educa- 
_tional research, development, dissemination, and 
implementation to meet the needs of ,a particular 
region or of the Nation as a whole /[p. A4J . 
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Within the framework of thjese broad guidelines, each 

I 

\ 

of the regional laboratories is striving in its own way to 
apply educational theory to practice. ERIE has chosen as 
its mission a program for improving process-oriented educa- 
tion in elementary schools. In 1967 ERIE moved first to 
make a beneficial impact on schools by installing an existing 
process curriculum, Science — A Process Approach . Developed 
under the auspices of AAAS — The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Science — A Process Approach - 
was judged to epitomize a process-promoting education, 
since the instructional objectives of the program — concerned 
with such skills &s observing, classifying, measuring, and 

inferring — clearly represent process goals. An installation 

\ / 

/ 

program with several interlocking aims was initiated. These 
aims are to: 

1. Design strategies for installing and moni- 
toring new process curricula in various 
school settings . 

2. Test and subsequently improve these instal- 
lation strategies.* 

/ 

3. Describe these strategies to appropriate 

audiences. / 

4. Collaborate with other agencies in t(ie 
employment of emerging installation strate- 
gies, so as to effect wider curricular 
change. 
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Twenty pilot schools were selected for the 1967-63 study 
of installation tactics; one withdrew later through mutual 

i l ' 

agreement. Within these pilot school settings, ERIE is 
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currently testing its installation strategies. To provide 
a broad base for the collection of appropriate data, ERIE 
deliberately selected pilot schools which represent a wide 

spectrum of characteristics. 

/ 

Brickell (1961) recommended that, "Instructional 

innovation should be accompanied by substantial, continuin 

assistance to teachers [p. 31]." He spelled out the^naf-ure 

of this assistance in the following\manner : 

.. .The surest way to guarantee the^suc^essful 

introduction of a new program is to supply 

teachers with all the help they need in moving 

into the new approach. Help can be given in the 

form of professional re-education (teaching the - 

teacher necessary new content and new techniques) , 

guided practice in the classroom (with expert 

advice at hand) , plenty of instructional materials, 

active encouragement, and a chande to get ideas 

from other teachers who are learning the approach [p. 31] 

These recommendations characterize the basic guidelines 

followed by ERIE in the design of its installation strategies. 

It is not within the scope of this document to deal further 

with the ERIE installation model. It should be 'pointed out, 

however, that the ERIE staff views teacher re-education 

as an essential component of installation strategies. 

The nature of Science — A Process Approach (AAAS, 1967) 
is such that the "...successful teaching of the program is 
related to the teacher's own competency in the processes of 
science [p. i] .” For this reason, the developers of the 
program," the Commission on Science Education of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science have made special 
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efforts toward promoting workshop programs which emphasize 

process skills. The AAAS Guide for Inservice Instruction : 

/ - . \ \ 

Science— A Process Approach (1967) is a product of that 

concern for teacher re-ediication . Although this publication 
provides instructional plans , it does not attempt to deal 
with all the far-reaching problems faced by those respon- 
sible for planning and supervising a total worjcshop effort. 



The sections that follow provide a rather complete 
guide to the design and execution of any workshop , be it 
large or small. Those responsible for planning a Science— 

A Process Approach workshop will find the flowcharts , 
examples , and prototype materials particularly useful. The 
authors ha^e written with two audiences in mind: (1) persons 
interested in general workshop guidelines and (2) persons 
seeking help in workshops dealing specifically with 
Science — A Process Approach . * 
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WORKSHOPS — A WORKING PHILOSOPHY 



After studying this section, the reader should 
be able'* to 

1. DESCRIBE applications of the GetzelS"*' 

- model of social systems to workshop 

planning and execution. 

2. DESCRIBE several methods of actively 
involving participants in the activities 
of a workshop. 

3. CITE reasons why it is considered important 
to involve administrative personnel in 
workshop activities. 



IF YOU ARE ALREADY ABLE TO MEET THE ABOVE-NAMED PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES, FEEL FREE TO SKIP THIS SECTION AND PROCEED TO 
PAGE 18 (FLOWCHARTS, ACCOMPANYING NARRATIVES AND THEIR USE) 
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...in-service training must be carefully 
structured and must take into consideration 
the awareness of individual resistance — without 
such awareness , we often settle in the schools 
\ for superficial indications of change which 
disappear over time [p. 70]. 

The inadequate preparation of teachers in the use of inno- 
vative curricular materials has proved to be a major 
limiting factor in implementation. Therefore, it is essential 
"that- teachers" feceive sufficient training to provide the 
full cqmprehension and performance which true implementation 
demands . 



Increased comprehension of subject matter alone does 
not automatically produce a "good" elementary teacher. The 
successful elementary teacher also needs a firm understand- 
ing of how a child learns; in particular, how a child 
acquires and ref ines . fundamental processes and concepts. 

In planning a workshop for elementary teachers in science, 
it is essential to involve the participants in activities 
which enhance their understanding of the nature of science. 

It is vital during the workshop to establish a climate 
toward the investigative processes of science which will 
serve as a positive teaching reinforcement when the teachers > 
return to their classrooms. The old maxim, "Teachers 

r 

teach the same way they have been taught," supports the 
need to plan and execute a workshop on a foundation that 
encourages inquiry. The investigatory approach to teaching. 
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while essential to effective science teaching, is not 
limited to this area; it serves as an excellent strategy 
for teaching any subject matter. 



Considerations Basic to the Design of ERIE Workshops 

Since 1967, with' the inception of the program for the 
installation of- ^Science — A Process Approach , ERIE has 
attempted to identify those variables within a school envi- 
ronment which interact in such a way as to facilitate or 
inhibit curriculum innovation. It was considered important 
at an early stage of planning to incorporate in the study 
a theory of change which would permeate all decision making. 
The theory and model developed by Getzels (1958) entitled 
"Administration as a Social Process" was selected as the 
organizing model. This model stresses two dimensions of 
activity in a social system — the nomothetic and the 
idiographic. 
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The major elements which constitute the nomothetic or 
normative dimension of. activity are those of institution, . 

P 

role, and expectation. For example, the activities in which 
workshop participants engage in 'order to learn the necessary 

content and methods of a new curriculum are considered to 

0 

be nomothetic activities. On the other hand, the elements 
of individual, personality, and need disposition consti- 
tute the idiographic or personal dimension of activity in 
a social system. Activities designed to keep workshop 
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participants happy , comfortable, and interested in what is - 
going on are idiographic in nature. Getzels' model assumes 
that for effective organization, there needs to exist a 

reasonable balance between task accomplishment (the members 

/ . 

of a workshop feel instructional goals are being achieved) 

* " 
and a sense of personal social satisfaction. 

\ 

• • / 

4 

Getzels' model is useful not only for studying and 
understanding dynamics within a school setting, but it is 

also a most appropriate conceptual tool to use in planning 

, & 

for a workshop involving consultants, administrators, 
teachers, and children. From formulation of workshop 
objectives through to final evaluation, this model is 
useful to planners as they attempt to maintain the nomo- 
thetic and idiographic dimensions in appropriate equilibrium. 

As an example of the pre-workshop information of assis- 
tance to planners, consider the information ERIE obtained 
at a "teacher- leader" orientation meeting held in May of 1967 
Forty teachers, two from each of the 20 pilot schools 
considering the installation of Science— A Process Approach , 
were asked to provide an evaluation of the meeting. The 
evaluation consisted of four open-ended questions. The , 
responses of the teachers were classified as to whether 
they were of the nomothetic or idiographic dimension. An 
analysis of the frequency of positive and negative responses 
in both dimerisions provided the ERIE staff with information 
regarding the needs of the participants. 
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A summary of such data provides 



meaningful information 






quate amount of planning time devoted to the idiographic 



dimension. 



\ 



relative to the 7 strengths and weaknesses of a workshop, 

/' /. ” | ** ' . 

providing guidance for decision making in planning for 

similar activities in the futur^ The traditional emphasis 
in workshop planning has been upohs the nomothetic--securing/ . 
consultants and^speakers well-versed^in thle content of the 

l - 0 ' "v. . N. . 

meeting, providing the materials needed for instruction, 
and the like, however, if a workshop program is to be of 
maximum e f f e ctiveness-,„Jthe r e needs as well to be an ade- ^ 7 
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The prevailing atmosphere of a workshop should be one 
which creates in the participant a real sense of his own 
importance in making not only the workshop but also his 
future *usd of the innovation a success. The participant 

■V > " , * ’ 

isthe key. to success and he must be made to feel that this 
ig indeed the case. The use of Getzels’ model, then, 
constitutes a basic consideration in the design of success- 
ful workshops . . * . 



A second major consideration useful for planning 
workshops deals with the roles in which the participants 
are cast. As Williams (1968) has noted: 

• v.- , ■ • ; * 

We have found in our applied work of educational 
engineering that relevant research studies need 
to be translated into action programs for the 
classroom teacher., Latest research findings on 
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- learning and thinking must be implemented at « 

the operating level, and teacher inservice 
training programs be offered in an operationally 
oriented direction; i.e., from the researchers ■ 

• concern with the what to the teachers concern 
..with the how [p. 11 ] . 

The key phrase of this quotation seems to be "action programs 




for the classroom teacher i"' The recent curricular: programs 
in science and other subject areas all appear to place 
great emphasis upon the active involvement of the learner. 

In science programs, it is the learner himself who personally 
performs experiments, makes observations, and draws con- 
clusions. This must be no less true for a teacher learning 

Q, ' % ♦ 

about a new curriculum than it is for the pupil within the 

classroom. The workshop must be an action program. 

•\ \ 

The techniques which can be employed. to facilitate 
the active involvement of workshop participants are many 

and varied, and it is doubtful that any ione list will be ,, 

» ' * * 

complete. Among those chosen for use in the ERIE workshops 

\ / - 

are the followings/ 

\\ ■ - 

1. Limiting the number of participants per 

instructional group often serves to facili- 
tate active involvement. For this reason, 

ERIE chose to assign no more than 18 
participants to any of the basic instruc- 
tional classes. The only exception to 
this rule were some few sessions at Which 
a major speaker was scheduled to address 
the participants, and those sessions re- 
quiring audio-visual equipment available ; 

in but limited quantities. 
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2. Planning instructional sessions which , 
are action-oriented constitutes another 
means of achieving greater ' participant 
involvement Although speakers can ac 
times do much to enhance workshop programs, 
a steady diet of oral presentations, tends 
to inhibit! participant involvement. Although, 
workshops necessarily include passive experi-" 
ences, it is vital to counterbalance such 

; sessions with more active experiences. 

' ' v ’ i - ' . . • 

3. * Providing active personal use of the materials 

and the methods of’ a ’new . curriculum serves 
to induce more complete participant involve- 
ment., The employment of Imicro-teaching 
experiences in a workshop program affords 
an excellent means o“f providin«j y such 
experience. • j 

c v • • I • 

4. Incorporating in teacher-level training 
sessions the content and materials of the 
actual curriculum serves as yet another 
means of achieving, direct involvement. f 
Many of the instriiationad. sessions of the 

• ’ERIE woirkshops‘'for Science — A Process 
Approach were developed from pupil-directed 
lessons of that curriculum. However, if 
this is done, it is vital to "upgrade" the 
lesson to make it appropriate for adults. 

; . / 

third consideration employed in designing workshops 
involves the concept that curriculum change can be better 
implemented through the joint participation of both teachers 
and administrators. Ploutz (1963) has described the role 
of the principal in the following manner: 

i ' • . . ' 

As, the instructional leader, the elementary 
principal can and should be the key person in 
stimulating teachers and other administrators in 
recognizing and~ implementing an eleir.antary science 

pr ogram that - has pr e viously stall e d - rrr p assi yiP 5 * - * css? ! ' jns :r> ' — 

indifference, lack of fund§, or outdated concepts 
of the importance of science in our way of; life... 

The likelihood of having a good elementary! science 
program in a school where the principal is not 
active and interested in science activities is. 
obviously not good [p. 251-52]. 
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Although Ploutz is referring to science programs in 
the above quotation, he could just as well be writing about 
any other curricular area. _ There is, however, little re- 

■ i . ' 

search data available concerning the local school principal's 

effect—upon the installation process. The ERIE staff. has 

operated under the assumption that it is vital for the 

administrator to become knowledgeable about the’ curricular 

innovation he expects his teachers to employ. The principal 

needs to be informed in order to be an effective installation 

« 

leader: For this reason, ERIE chose to directly involve 

the pilot school administrators i n its Science— A Process . 
Approach workshops. The principal who knows both. the X 
strengths and weaknesses of the curriculum and his teaching 
staff can be expected to enhance installation efforts. 
Preliminary indications emerging from the study of ERIE'S 
installation efforts appear to corroborate this hypothesis. 
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FLOWCHARTS, ACCOMPANYING NARRATIVES, AND THEIR USE 



The rest of this document is organized around a 



series of flowcharts which are bound in aKseparate 
volume. These flowcharts can be applied in varying degress 
to all workshop projects. As stated earlier, workshops 
may be small ("one-man" operations, or they may involve a 
large number of persons. Despite the diversity, all 
workshops bear certain commonalities. Large or small, the 
workshop must have an appropriate site, a well-defined 

instructional program, and suitable instructional materials. 

* 

The planner of even the most modest workshop needs to be 
aware of the full set of workshop planning tasks. Only 
then can he intelligently,, discard the tasks that are 
impractical or unnecessary for his situation. 

On the other hand the person having primary responsi- 
bility for a large-scale workshop effort will need to 
operate quite differently, although still within the same 
r ^ general framework. If a large and diverse instructional 
f staff is to be involved, it will probably be necessax«y to 

structure more formally each workshop session in order to 

! * , N 

achieve continuity. In view of the complexity of large 

\ ' 

workshops, the director will want to assign responsibility 
for planning specific wqrkshop components to staff 
; dates. In this case, each flowchart could serve as 

j. , a well-defined set of tasks for a workshop component. 
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Even a quick perusal of the procedures that follow 
will make it apparent to the reader that this document is 
based upon a large-scale "live-in" type of workshop. The 
ERIE workshops of 1967 and 1968 were of this type, involv- 
ing 240 and 450 participants, respectively. However, the 
reader should note that the planning required for a "commuter 
type of workshop is largely similar, although somewhat less 
complex. The planner of a "commuter" workshop who wishes 
to use these materials should simply eliminate from his 
concern those tasks which are uniquely related to "live-in" ' 
workshops. 

The procedures for planning and managing a workshop 
are structured in a series of detailed flowcharts. Each 
flowchart covers a specific component of workshop design 
and/or operation. Each workshop component is presented in 
the flowchart as a set of behaviorally- stated tasks, arranged 
in a numbered sequence to designate the order in which 
tasks are to be accomplished. Although the flowcharts are 
useful guides in themselves, this volume provides corre- 
sponding narrative sections along with additional sample 
materials used in ERIE'S workshops. Narratives call 
particular-attention to "Milestone Tasks" of special 
significance to workshop planners. Milestone tasks are 
presented on the frames with a heavy double outline. 

, 

Among the key features of the flowcharts are the 



following: 



1. Each task is written in generalized form; 
that is, although the ERIE experience 
upon which this document is based came in 
the form of elementary science workshops, 
each task is written so as to be potentially 
useful in conducting any workshop, regard* 
less of size or content. 

2. Each task is written in the form of a be* 
havioral action statement. As such, each 
statement represents a task to be accom- 
plished; it does not attempt to designate 
who is to do it. 

Science--A Process Approach (1967-69), the 
curriculum upon which ERIE'S workshop experi- 
ence is based, is a program built upon 
behaviorally-stated educational objectives. 

For that reason, the writers of this document 
specify each task in behavioral terms. Thfe 
verb of each statement has been capitalized 
for emphasis. To the greatest extent possible, 
use of verbs is restricted to the AAAS list 
of "action - words."* 

3. Each workshop task- is enclosed within a rec- 
tangle. References between flowcharts are 
made by directional symbols as follows: 

o — , o— ; : 

LEAD OUT REFERENCE LEAD IN REFERENCE 



The direction in which the symbol points 
jrelative to its frame indicates whether it 
is a "lead out" or "lead in" item. 

The two letters written inside the symbol 
indicate the related flowchart, according 
to the following key: 

> ' • \ . 



*See AAAS Guide for Inseryice Instruction (pp». 32-45) /V* 
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KEY FOR INTER- FLOWCHART REFERENCES 



Symbol 


Flowchart 


IP- / 


Instructional Program 


FC / 


Funding and Costs 


ST 


Staffing 


MA 


Materials 


SC 


Scheduling 

. \ 

Site^ Logistics y 


SL 


MT 


Micron-Teaching 


PR 


Publicity and Registration 

College Credit Procedures 

]l - ’ ; ’ 


cc 


NI / "" ' 


° Non-Instructional Activities 


EV 


Evaluation 


Thus , the symbol 


~ < .. \ 




indicates a "lead-in" to the task in question 
FROM the Scheduling Flowchart, Item 18. 

On the oth er hand, the designation, -- 




indicates a "lead-out" reference. The reader 
should REFER TO the Funding and Cost Flowchart, 
Item 2. 
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Milestone tasks, framed with a double line, 
are discussed in detail in the accompanying 
i^arrative. 

The flowcharts are bound in a separate 
companion volume for facility in handling 
and to enhance their use independent of this 
narrative document. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 



With the help. of the materials of this section, 
the reader should be able to 

1. CONSTRUCT a viable instructional program 
for. a workshop. 



IF YOU ALREADY HAVE A COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM, . FEEL 
FREE TO SKIP. THIS SECTION AND PROCEED TO PACE 39 (FUNDING 
AND COSTS). ■ 



. / 
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THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM: FLOWCHART IP 



The instructional program of a workshop is perhaps 

! o 

its most crucial component. Unless it truly meets the 
education needs of its participants , the workshop cannot 
be considered to be a success. For this reason, the work- 
shop instructional program requires careful design and 
skillful management. 

< 

/. 

In some cases , those responsible for conducting the 

I , 

* workshop will be fortunate enough to find that nather com- 
plete instructional plans are already in existence. For 
example, in the case of workshops designed to prepare 
teachers for their initial work with Science — A Process 
Approach , the planner can use the AAAS Guide for Inservice 
Instruction . When available, instructional programs should 
be examined carefully for possible use,, since the task of 
producing a total set of workshop instructional plans 
"from scratch" represents a formidable work load, ^he 
Instructional /Program Flowchart takes this possibility into 
account in items 9a, 10a, and 11. 



■ Regardless of the availability of instructional pro-^ 

/' . 

grams, it is imperative that the instructional goals of the 
proposed workshop be clearly delineated well in^advance. 
Although broad and fairly non-specific goals will be useful 
as an early first step, it has been the experience 6f the 





' / 
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ERIE workshop planning staff that concise and unambiguous 
behavioral ly-stated objectives best provide the sense of 
purpose and direction to facilitate effectiv^ workshop 
planning. The rationale for the employment/of behavic^fally- 

stated instructional goals is found in the writings of s\ich 

V • / 

proponents as Mager and Popham. The ERIE staff firmly 7 



believes in the utility of behaviorally-stated educational 

objectives and highly recommends that workshop planners 

\ , 

operate via this method. 




In order to clarify the role which behaviorally- 
stated instructional goals can play in workshop planning, 

’consider the following example, based/on the ERIE workshop 

• * . ,/ • ’ V . V . \ / . 

"Measuring" session. The general goal of this session is 

A- to prepare K-3teachers to teach/science exercises which 
involve measuring techniques which make use of both arbi- 
trary and metric units of measurement. The specific 
instructional goals for this two-hour session are stated 



•/ 



as follows: 



0 



At lihe end of /these activities the participants should 



7 be able to 

7 ... 



1. Order objects by^ comparing a property 'that 
the objects have" in common, including 

1 len gth , - area, and mass. ' 

/. 

2. Describe objects quantitatively using 
arbitrary units to measure length, area, 

v mass, and volume. 

• ' \ • • • . . ■ r 
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3. Describe objects quantitatively using 
appropriate units of the metric system 
for length, area, mass, and volume. 



Among the advantages of stating the workshop instruc 



tional goals in this manner are the following: 



1. Their use facilitated the development of 
an instructional "script" for this work- 
shop session. Once the workshop planner 
has established clear-cut goals, it be-, 
comes much easier for him to design 

activities to meet those goals. 

' \ ; 

2. Their use made relatively easy the task f 
of determining the sequence of instruc- 
tional events to be used during this 
wording session. In other words, 
behaviorally-stated instructional 

goals more readily enable the planner 
to "program" (in the computer sens^ of^" 
the - term) instruction for maximum edu- 
cational impact. 



.3. Their use facilitated the aeveiopment 
of evaluative activities to be used at 
the end y of the^session. , If one knows 
precisely ,wha€ it is that the partici- 
pants are supposed to be able to do as 
ja result of the instruction, the design 
^ of appropriate evaluative activities is 
relatively easy. 

Thus, the time devoted to the task of constructing 



behaviorally-stated instructional objecti^s can be ex- 



effective planning and execution which their use permits 





pected to be more than offset by the efficient and 
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Milestone Tasks 



/ 



7. IDENTIFY any logistical assets 
and/or limitations which must be 
considered in determining the in- 
structional procedures to be used, 
(i.e. videotape playback/recording 
equipment, room sizes, "access to 
pupils for microteaching activi- 
ties; etc. ) 



This is a most significant item in the early planning 
of the instructional program. It is vital that those re- 
sponsible for constructing the Instructional program fully 
acquaint themselves with the site characteristics. For 

example, the size of available rooms may make large-group 
/ * 
sessions impossible. If a proposed instructional plan is 

highly dependent upon participant use of table space', early 

verification of the availability of such items must be 

made. Since the instruction will suffer as a result of 

. - \ a 

critical deficiencies, make sure that the planning staff 
is knowledgeable regarding such factors as these: 

* i* * , 

1. What aife the sizes of the available rooms? 

How many rooms have table space? 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



'How many rooms have such non-moveable 
equipment as chalkboards, fixed 
screens , etc. ? 

How many rooms have sinks and running 
water? 

How many rooms have gas outlets? 

Is videotape recording and/or playback 
equipment available for use? In how 
many different places simultaneously? 
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7. Are, children available for such activi- 

ties as microteaching, demonstration 
teaching, and the like? ~ 



8. IDENTIFY and STATE the 
overall instructional strate- 
gies which are to be employed, 
(i.e. degree of participant 
active involvement, extent of 
reliance on demonstrations, 
e tc . ) 



It is important at an early stage to decide upon the 
overall instructional philosophy which the workshop 
planners wish to pursue. For example, in the ERIE workshops 



it was/ agreed that instruction should: 



1. Actively engage each participant in the 
use of each of the "processes" of 
. Science--A Process Approach . 

2. Exemplify the teaching style deemed de- 
sirable for - Science — A Process Approach . 

3. Actively involve each participant in the 
use of as many of the instructional 

'materials he is exacted to use when 
teaching Science--A Process Approach 
as possible. 

4. Provide each participant with at least 
one opportunity to teach a Science-- 

A Process Approach lesson to a child. 

The earlier section on the working philosophy for workshops 



provides a more, complete discussion of the ERIE instructional 



f 



f 

odel. 
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Whatever the actual content of a given workshop, it 
is recommended that persons responsible for instructional 
programs make every effort to provide: 

1. A maximum of active participant involve- 
ment with the content of the program. 

2. Exemplary teaching in terms of style. 

3. Maximum involvement with the materials 
of the- program. 

■4 

4. At least one opportunity for each parti- 
cipant to teach a lesson of the program. 



Since the guidelines above are highly dependent upon 
active participation, small instructional groups are very 
important to successful implementation. Whenever larger 
groupings become necessary, all effort should be made 
to heighten interest in such sessions by such techniques 
as : 

1. Use of audio-visual materials. 

2. Active participant involvement via 
handout of small packets of materials. 

3. Interaction of participants with the 
presenter. 

4. Allowing time for participants to solve 
problems and/or discuss ideas at their 
places . 

/ ■ 

In large-group sessions, remember the importance of using 
visual materials large enough and colorful enough to be 
seen by all. 



12. CONSTRUCT a set of instruc- 
tional plans (using existing, 
modified and/or "new" plans) 
designed to provide for the 
attainment of the stated be- 
havioral goals of the workshop* 



In constructing such a set of instructional plans, be 
sure to check the following items: 

1. If existing plans are to be duplicated for 1 
instructional Use, permission of the copy-, 
right holder, in writing, must be obtained 
in advance. 

Ck 

2. Verify the time requirements of each in- 
structional segment. It is frustrating 
to instructor and participant alike 
ei-ther to run short of material or to be 
severely pressed for time to complete 
the session. 

3. Each instructional plan should includes* • 

a. Title 

b. Credits (if derived in part or en- 
tirely from existing sources) 

c. Obje ct.ives~ (behavioral ly-s tated 
instructional goals) 

d. Rationale (to help the instructor to 
understand better x the content, pro- ‘ 
cedures, and/or the instructional 
setting of this particular session) 

e. Materials (a complete listing, in- 
cluding quantities, of the materials 
required to teach this session. This 
must be done with great care so as to 
insure that the necessary materials 
will be acquired in sufficient quantity.) 



♦This is based upon ;the exercise format devised by 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science Commission on Science Education for use in 
Science — A Process Approach . ' 
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f. Activities (a challenging introductory 

activity, followed by one or more activi- 
ties designed to help the participant 
to acquire the desired behaviors. It is 
recommended that each activity be spelled 
out in great detail — perhaps to include 
sample questions and appropriate responses-- 
so as to promote relative uniformity of 
instruction. In larger workshops, in 
which several instructors are scheduled 
to teach a given session to different 
groups, this is of special importance.) 



(evaluative activities designed to 
assess participant acquisition of the 
behaviors espoused as instructional 
goals and/or to provide feedback 
information for futvire workshop 
modifications. 



It has been indicated that among the chief advantages 
of the use of behaviorally-stated workshop goals are: 

1. Their clear-cut specification of what it is 
each instructional segment is to accomplish 
for the learner, and 

2. Their facilitation of the development of 
evaluative activities to be used at the 
end of each workshop session. 

The evaluative activities referred to in Item 13 are 
conducted for the purpose of answering the specific question.; 
"Has the participant indeed acquired the behavior or 
behaviors which this instructional segment was designed 
to foster?" As such, these activities will ultimately 



Appraisal and/or Competency 



Measure 




13. CONSTRUCT for each ins true 
tional session an "appraisal" 
which assures the acquisition 




of the stated behavioral goals. 
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"tell the tale" regarding the success or failure of any 
given instructional segment of the workshop. 

Consider again the ERIE Science— -A Process Approach 
workshop session entitled "Measuring." One of the speci- 
fied objectives for this session is stated as follows: 

i ‘ 

At the end of these i activities , the participants 
should be able to DESCRIBE objects quantitatively 
using appropriate units from the metric system 
for length, area, ' mass, and volume. 

Given this objective, how does one determine that the 
instructional activities of this session have indeed 
helped the participant to acquire the specified behavior? 
Once a goal has been clearly stated in behavioral terms, 
the task of assessing its acquisition by participants 
becomes relatively easy — namely, one places the participant 
in a problem situation and observes his performance. Since 
learning is an individual action, the most valid way of 
determining successful learning must also be based on 
individual performance. 



Individual assessment may not always be feasible. 

In the ERIE workshops, for example, the large number of 
participants simply did not permit individual assessment 
to be considered. It therefore became necessary to devise 
methods of assessing individuals within group situations. 
In the case of the "Measuring" objective cited above, it 
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was decided to have/each member of the class respond in- 
dividually to a group appraisal question sheet. Here is 
the problem situation as it was given: 

Assume that you have been provided with some 

materials , — including a— equal-arm balance , a 

set of /gram masses, a graduated cylinder, a 
metric; ruler, and a piece of graph paper 
having 1-centimeter by 1-centimeter squares. 

How /would you use these materials to make the 
measurements listed below? Do not actually 
make the measurements; merely describe how 1 
you would make them. 




PLASTIC CONTAINER X 





< 






A. 


The volume of water that Container' X could 1 
hold when filled to the brim is 


B. 


The mass of Container X is 


• 


C. 


The height of Container X is 


• 


D. 


The.area of the flat, circuit 
Container X is ! 


ir base of 




/ 

/ 


* 




15a. IDENTIFY and STATE 


the 



sequence in which the in- 
structional sessions^ are to 
be presen d . J 



Experience with Science — A Process Approach convinced 
the ERIE staff of the importance of sequencing instruction 
for maxiihum learning effectiveness. There 'is really noth- 
ing new about the concept of the learning hierarchy as 
espoused in Science^-A Process Approach . Skilled teachers 

' ” 42 ' 
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sequence instruction, either intuitively or through care- 
ful planning, so as to enable the learner to efficiently 
and effectively move from one learning task to the next. 
Fact-centered instruction, by its very nature, lessens the 



importance of the sequencing of learning. It often matters 
little whether or not one item of content knowledge pre- 
cedes another. . 



The emphasis in Science — A Process Approach (AAAS 
■.Commission on Science Education 1967a, 1967b), however,' 
is upon skill ("process") acquisition. Gagne' and his 

associates (1965, 1967) present strong evidence of the* 

* , • * 1 M 0 

• ' *• * 1 

importance of the sequencing of instruction in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge. It is therefore recommended that ■ 
great care be taken to assure that the sequence of instruc- 
tional sessions will facilitate learning. Some decisions 
regarding what should precede something else are easily 

o ° 

made. For example, in Science — A Process Approach work- 

* t L - 9 

shops, it is apparent that a session dealing wiph the 0 
. process of "Inferring" must be preceded by one dealing 
with "Observing." In this case there is an obvious depen- 
dency. Inferences are based upon observations. „ / 



1 



Another example further illustrates the point. In 
Science — A Trocess Approach , the process of "Predicting" 
is defined as the skill of making inferences from data, 
usually in graph form. It is obvious that-workshop. 
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sessions dealing with "Predicting" must follow after those 
dealing with "Inferring" and "Communicating" (which in- 
volves in part, the acquisition of graphing skills). 

In some cases, in the absence of hard data, experience 
and intuition will help determine a particular instruction- 
al sequence. However, the miin point here is that it is 
important for workshop planners to give careful considera- 
tion to the sequencing of instruction. By focusing upon- 
the sequence of instruction, the planner will avoid the 
obvious pitfalls. As data (See Evaluation Section) be- 
comes available, further adjustments in sequence can be 
made from an empirical base. " 



Remember also that the decisions made regarding in- 
structional sequence must be given careful consideration 
by those who are to construct workshop schedules. (See 
Scheduling Flowchart). 



17a. CONSTRUCT a master sched> 
ule which designates the 
instructional sequence which 
each group of participants is 
to follow. 



The construction of a master schedule is a complex 
task; many varied factors must be taken into consideration, 
These factors are included in the tasks described in Sterns 
,15a, 15c, 15d, and 16a. 
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1 . Total number of participants. 

2. j/ Grouping criteria (i.e. grade level at 

which teaching) . 

3. Maximum number of participants to be 

allowed per group. * , . 

t 

• / 

4. Staff availability (number of individuals, 
and any special characteristics which 
might limit their use) . 

5. Total number of teaching sessions to be em- 
ployed, and the estimated time needed for 
each. 

r 

l 

t , 

6. Sequence of instructional sessions. 

7. Equipment availability and limitations. 

8. Number of rooms available, and- any special 
characteristics each may possess. 

9. Room locations relative to each other. 

10. Meal times and "break" times to be 

included in the schedule. 



The detailed procedural outline for Task 17a is provided 
in the Scheduling flowchart. The narrative on scheduling 
includes as a sample the master schedule used in the ERIE 
workshop of 1968. 



17b. DESCRIBE , _at a pre-workshop 
meeting, • the instructional plan 
for each session to those who 
are expected to teach it. 



If the workshop requires a large instructional staff, 

. * , f 

it is important to provide such staff with an appropriate 
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orientation to the pf r: 'sed instructional program. In 
the case of the ERIE workshops, teachers trained 7 largely 
by. "outside" workshop staff were de st ine d"tb w or k closely 
witfi^ERIE consultants during subsequent months — perhaps, 
(years. In this situation, it was important that each " 



| "outside" instructor 'present Science — A [Process Approach 



as ERIE envisions the program, and that the instructor's 



• \ 



responses to the teachers ' questions be in accprd with ERIE 



thinking/ and policies. 



Consequently , V EI<IE planners proceeded, in the follow- 



;\ . 



i. 



! \ ,, ' 



ing manner with regard to s taff orientation: 

■ ■ ■ • V -v , • /* 

Well in advance of the workshop, each in- 
structor was sent copies of each instruc- 
tional plan he was feo teach. >An accompanying 
letter encouraged instructors to review 
carefully each lesson plan with a view 
toward making suggestions for- possible 
revisions.- Such suggestions^ are sefit to 
ERIE prior to August 1; the workshop itself 
was scheduled for the last week of that 
month . ' - • ••• r 



■ \ i ■ ' \ : • ... • : • ■ 

The letter cited above also announced a 
pre-worksh op orientation meeting. This 



prior 




/ 



. was scheduled to convene two 
''".to the/opening Of. the workshop itself. 

This meeting served two purposes : 

: •• V'\ 

■ a. 'T'tt gave the staf fj-opportiiriities 

tp become acquainted with' each / 
ocher;, so 'as j to^bdg.-iii— to experience 
h some ^fiogree of cohesivenessVand 1/ 
/frierieily informality. A / 

, It m/detfime available for the in- | 
structors to discuss in detail. with 
ERIE .staff the lesson plans and in- 
structional strategies to be employed . 



b. 
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The overall plan of the orientation program was as follows: 

1. Staff was s chedule d to arrive around or : 

before 6:00 p.m. On Friday evening. 

2. A. general meeting Friday evening at which 
time one of the process sessions ("Observing") 

— • was presented to the entire group, since 

\ almost, all would be expected to lead this 

session. This meeting also facilitated a 
/ general discussion of the teaching style the 
staff was to emulate. Last ly s , it provided * 

* an opportunity for ERIE staff to describe 

its overall plans for the installation 
program. Major facets of ERIE policies 
were explained to. the group. 

3. Most of the day on Saturday was devoted to 
a series of small-group meetings . These 

— meetings were designed to provide \fhorough 

""discussions of the various lesson £lans by 

' ' the^ instructors assigned them. The leader- 

sjhip^within each group was provided by an ' 

ERIE staff associate. Some minor revisions 
of lesson plans were, made as a result of 
these discussions." 

A general meeting late Saturday afternoon 
provided the visiting instructors with ~ ' — 

yet another opportunity to receive infor- 
mation regarding the workshop and ERIE 
- ' plans and policies . ^ 

4. ’A staff meeting- wa^ scheduled for Tuesday 

„ evening during the workshop week. This 

provided the staff with an additional 
opportunity, to gain cohesiveness and to 
discuiss problems which came to light f ! 

earlier in the workshop. 

It is recommended that staff orientation be included 

« ■ ; ' : T * 

as an integral workshop activity. Cohesiveness of purpose, 

* ; ^ % , ’ / > ■ ’ s ^ 

a relative uniformity of teaching style, and an opportunity . 
for close social contact are important outcomes of, a 
th or ough ly - p 1 anpe d and carefully-executed "orientation program. 
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19. Instructors TEACH from 
the prepared instructional 
plans. 






One of the guiding principles of Science — K_ Process 
Approach is that instruction be based upon a firm know- 
ledge of what the learner can already do, as well as what 
the instruction is to help him to acquire. Therefore, 
when'^the— teacher knows that the children already possess 

it : i ' 

some of the behaviors of a particular lesson, he_typically_ 
modifies instruction accordingly i This point should re- 
ceive due consideration in any and all instructor orienta- 
tion discussions. 

Reference has been made to the importance of teaching 

. • • i 

style. The style employed by instructors during , the work- 
shop should exemplify the style teachers are expected to 
use with their pupils. Further discussion, of this concept 
and its importance is found in^ Chapter II. 
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f , FUNDING AND COSTS ' 

V - ' . ■ 

j ; , With the help of the materials of this section, 

i ■ ■ the reader should be able to< 

: 1. CONSTRUCT a budget 'for a workshop ' 

2. DETERMINE method (s) for funding a 

i workshop. 

i 3. ADMINISTER the financial aspects of a 

(' workshop program. 



f ' * ‘ 

f IF YOU ARE ALREADY ABLE TO MEET THE ABOVE-NAIffiD PERFORMANCE 

OBJECTIVES, FEEL FREE TO SKIP THIS SECTION AND PROCEED 
. " TO PAGE 43 (STAFFING). 
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FUNDING AND COSTS : FLOWCHART FC 

A workshop-~-cannot be conducted in the absence of 

adequate financial resources.- Sound financing is the single 

aspect that critically determines if the workshop program 
can indeed be conducted. At appropriate positions in the 
"Funding and Costs" flowchart, the workshop director is 

advised to CANCEL all workshop plans if costs estimates are 

/ 

prohibitive, or if funding is inadequate. Financial con- 
straints ultimately determine how elaborately the program^. " 
may be developed. 



i; lestone Tasks 



2. MEET with staff member (s) 
responsible for each phase 
of workshop planning, and 
COLLECT "estimated budget" 
data. 




3. CONSTRUCT a tentative 
budget for total cost of 
the workshop, adding 5-10% 
for unforeseen contingencies. 



./ 



From all 
other 

Flowcharts 



. / 



The monetary planning for an extensive workshop requires 



the informed cooperation of all involved groups. Accurate 
preparation of estimated budget figures by ihdividuals re- 
sponsible. for each phase wi-j.1 facilitate the preparation of 
a tentative total budget for the workshop. Foreseeable expen* 
ditures should be estimated as realistically as possible. 






“• \ 



so 



If the Workshop program is being prepared for the 

t 

first time, it would seem prudent to add 5-10% to the master 



budget for unforeseen contingencies. In subsequent years, 
this '"cushion" might be reduced or eliminated. 



• , ■ ••• ■ ■ . ■ ’ 

The workshop planner mustrface one of two important 

' \ • • ' : ■ ' 

questions: 



1. uoes a source of funding, with v an adequate — 
budget for such activities, exist within 

the framework of the organization? 

\ , / 

2. Must funding be provided from an external 
source? 

If the workshop director is fortunate enough to be 



turn hi 8 attention to other planning details. x 

. The complications which arise from a need to secure 

external funding are often many in number, but not insurmount 

able. The prime pressure imposed upon the workshop director 

in the securing of funds is often a "time" pressure. He 

• *■» ; 
first must identify a possible external sourcei of financial 



assistance. Next he must draft and submit a formal pro- 
posal to secure; the necessary funding. Deadlines for the 



submission of proposals generally fall months in advance 
of the time for which the funding is requested. In addition, 



/ 5.IDENTIFY possible source (s) 
of funding for the workshop. 




included in the first of the above categories, he can readily 
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funding agencies often delay their announcements of 
financial grants until the time for the workshop is virtu- 
ally at hand. It is therefore necessary to proceed with 
detailed planning before funding has been assured. Because 
of possible complications, it is important to establish' 



and maintain channels of communication with the funding 



agency . 



7a. If cost data are not 
acceptable, have svaff SUBMIT 
reduced budgets as possible, 
and recycle or seek other 
| sources of^f unding. 



This item isi self-explanatory but nonetheless of 
considerable^jLmportance. Obviously, if costs are prohibi- 



tive, they must either be pared or other sources pf financing 






mu: 



st7>e secured to make the workshop financially/ feasible. 



Budget cuts obviously must be made with great care. 



lest workshop quality be allowed to suffer as a result. 



In fact, it may be wise to consider that certain cost areas 



are non-negotiable. For example, in the absence of 



adequate funding, it would not make sense to attempt to 
conduct a highly activity-orientad workshop program with 

large instructional groups. 
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11a. CONSTRUCT 




lib. CONSTRUCT 


y 


lie. CONSTRUCT 




lid. CONSTRUCT 


appropriate 




procedures top 




procedures for 




procedures for 


accounting 




making dis- 




requisitioning 




receiving and 


procedures and 




bursements , 




materials and 


‘ 


recording mon- 


record forms; — 


— 


both 




service. 




ies received. 


V 




"standard" 










/ 


and "petty 










cash" types. 









16. CONSTRUCT and SUBMIT 
report (s) to any funding 
agencies as required. 



a 



If funding has been granted by an external agency, it 
isalmost certain that a structured final report will be 



required. / Whether or not a formal report is required, it 



/i 



is recommended that a summation statement on overall costs 



of conducting the Workshop be prepared for future reference. 
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Many organizations undertaking an extensive workshop 

program have established procedures for the necessary pro- 

✓ 

curing and accounting tasks in this sequence. In the absence 
of existing organizational procedures, it is imperative 
that an adequate plan for procuring and accounting be for- 
-mulatedVearly in the workshop planning stages j and carefully 
followed throughout the duration of the program. 
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FLOWCHART ST 
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* v STAFFING 



I ■ • • .*•••• ■ 

With the help of the materials of this, section/ 

the reader should be able to 
\ • • . • . 
i •/' . _ 

\ 1. STATE a method. for identifying and .naming 

l staff member(s) appropriate to plan, 

administer, and execute a workshop. 

2. CITE several possible methods for meeting ' f 

the idiographic needs of "outside" staff 
assembled for a workshop. - 

| ‘ „ ’ 1 ' . . • , ; 

IF YOU ARE ALREADY ABLE TO MEET THE ABOVE-NAMED PERFORMANCE “ 
OBJECTIVES, OR IF YOUR WORKSHOP IS TO BE A * ONE-MAN" ' 
OPERATION, FEEL FREE TO SKIP THIS SECTION AND PROCEED 
TO PAGE 50 (MATERIALS). _ < 

» . ’ . ' • . . " . . 

| . ' , .■ /• - . ’ • ' . •" ; 

f,' v •• • • ’ ■ • 
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STAFFING: FLOWCHART ST 



\ 



Top priority in planning a professional meeting must 






be given 'to~the~identification and hiring of I taff\ members 
best qualified to attain the stated goals of the program. 
Despite the most pleasant physical environment, ideal 
meeting facilities, foolproof scheduling, and vital instruc- 
tional program, a workshop can easily deteriorate into a 
shambles unless a knowledgeable, enthusiastic, and empath^tic' 
staff is provided. In recalling school experiences, every- 
one notes that some teachers stand out vividly in personal 
recollections, although the content they expounded may long 
since have been forgotten. Often the image projected more 
strongly influences our likes and dislikes then does the 
inherent value of the material being presented. 



The staffing flowchart branches into two major sub- 

6 ° 

sections. The first deals primarily with staff necessary 
to prepare for the program. It includes staff assigned to 

c b ' ’ 

produce instructional lesson plans, to devise schedules, ~ 
to establish the budget, and to handle publicity. Other 
staff members are needed to invostigate possible workshop 
rites and to procure 'instructional materials. These tasks 
must be completed well in advance of the opening of the 
workshop in order to avoid last-minute stresses. The 
second branch of the flowchart involves the selection of 
staff members to serve as instructional and supportive 
personnel at the Workshop site. 
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